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The decline in writing atility afflong students 
QTiterinq colleqe can be attributed tc such factcrs as the absence of 
verbal precision in television t advertising^ and pclitical languagei, 
the lack of writinq practice in high schccl Inglish clais€s^ 
overloaded and unprepared English teactexs, and the difficyltias 
involved in ewluating student writing. In respcnsa tc this profclem^ 
the Educational Testing Services (TIB) cffers qducatcrs a holistic 
approach to scoring the essay pcrtioss cf standardiaed t€£ts« This 
scoring method^ based on the belief that the overall iapiession in a 
written pa^saqe is more important than any cthei single graamatical 
aspect* requires that each essay be evaluated cn a simple scale by 
two or three ceaders, aaking it possible for lajcr ccllege-lavel 
testinq prcqrams to reintroduce a writing sample* Other services 
offered by EIS include teaching educatcrs tc use holistic scoring^ 
devisinq test ej^ercises to assess the luitiDg abilities o£ French and 
English speaking students in Canada^ constructing nultiple choice 
wr it inq assesssentSr preparing high schcol and ccllege-leiel skills 
teBts* and fcrsinq a writinq center that responcs to the Eeguests for 
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EDITOR'S NOTE: 

F^ch i5sue in the FOCUS ^f*rios of occasional pafi'-rs discussos a crllical 
aspect of eductition today and the work EducaUonal Testing Service is 
doin^ to help cope vyrih it: Most widely known fof standardi/ed tests, 
ET$ IS also the nation's largest nonprofit educational rnsearchorganiza-. 
tiori Its 2.(XX) staffers apply the took of the social sciences to the prob= 
lenn of minonly uudents, school finance, access to higher education, 
human dovelopmfnt, occupational certification, and a host of other 
areas that demand ^^ttention FOCUS 5 describes efforts to irnprove stu- 
dents'^t^nd othe^rs' ^ command of an ability that is among the most 
ditf iCu It to nui ster yet essrn tifi I to a hiilhlv r^irnplpic saciely — vvr* ting 

-^Arthur Bishop 
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SIGNS OF CRISIS 



Over the past several decades, James Thurber, E. B. White, 
and a number of other literary craftsmen periodicalty de- 
cried in print the declining command of the English lan- 
guage shown by supposedly educated Americans. Many 
dismissed them as impractical pedants trying to impose 
esoteric standards on people who neither understood nor 
cared about nor needed such highly developed verbal abili-^ 
ties. But the detractors missed the point. If people did not 
. nic^ke the effort to fearn to express themselves precisely on 
paper, there would be fewer good models to emulate, and 
the general level of language usage would decline, There is 
now a steadily growing body of evidence that the bleak 
future the coricerned stylists ffjiresaw is coming about: 

m Verbal scares on the Scholastic Aptitude Test have de- 
clined 49 points (on a 600=point scale) between 1963 and 
1977. Afthough these scores say nothing directly about 
wrifing abiHty, thpy do reflect students' facility with the 
language, which is fundamental to writing. 

m The National Assessment of Educational Progress has 
reported that 17-yea^olds' command of the mechanics 
of writing declined between 1 970 and 1974, and that only 



half of them could organize their ideas on paper. They 
showod a marked tendency to write inco-hsrent pafa- 
graphs composed of randorn sentences with simple vo- 
cabularies. A^ked to revise vvhat they had written, moat 
studentls confined themseh'e^s to cofrectmg niecharHCaf 
erfOrs and neglected to revise f awl tv organization or inv 
pfove traTOitions betvveeni ide^s, 

m h survey of coHege f acu Ity rrEembers conducted by Everett 
Carfl Ladd jr. and Seymiour Mlaftin Lip\set in 197Tf^r Th# 
Chronicle of Highm Education fouind a virtual consensus 
that most students are ''seriously uiiderprepared"' in the 
basic skills of svritten and orai cortimunication. 

A pamphlet prepared by the Association! of American 
Pubjishers to help college freshmen get the most out of 
their textbooks had to be re^vntters on a ninth-grrade read- 
ing level! so students could tenders tand it. 

m The Council for Basic Education has formed a com- 
mission, founded by the National Ehdowment for the Hu- 
manilties and chaired by Clifton Fadiman, to investigate 
the wiriting crBis. Jacques Barzun, historian and vocifer- 
ous advocate oi liberal education, is a consultant to the 
cornrriiissiori. A book-iength report is expected before the 
end of 1978, 

m At the University of CaHfornia at Berkeiey, where students 
come fronn the top eighth of California high school grad- 
uates, nearlv Naif the freshmen in recent years have been 
so deficifiint in writing ability that they needed a remedh 
al course they themselves call "bonehead English^ 

m City College of iN'ew York (CCNY) has bIs problems, too. 
Once proudly hailed as the "proletarian Harvard'' be- 
cause of its high academic standards and free tuition f^or 
city residents, CCNY began open admissions iri 1970 
alorxg With the other colleges of the City University of 
New York (CUNY), Although most' of CCNY's freshmen 
had at least an 80 high schoo! average^ a third of the 
openHadmissions freshmen lacked even basic literacy, 
aiid only one third was ready for college-level English, In 
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a! I nearly 90 percent of CCNY's students took some form 
of remedial writing instruction. 

More recentiy CUNV mandated that itarting in Sep- 
tember 1978, students must writ© an acceptable essay of 
2M to 300 words and pass tests on a twelfth-grade level 
m reading and a ninth-grade level in math before becom- 
mgiuniors, 

M Harvard is also considering more emphasis on writing. In 
iMay 1978, the facLJty of ar's and sciences accepted a 
s'A'esping reform that would replace the general educa- 
tion pro^gram in effect since 1945 with a core curriculum 

. . , irtearly half the freshmen . , , 
neecfed a remedial couwe they 
themselves call ^bonehead English/ . S 

ccvering five areas of knowledge (Mterature and the arts, 
history, social and phiiosophlcal analysis, science and 
niathematics, and foreign languages and cultures) plus 
courses in expo&itorv writing. 

Harvard freshnien will take a writing course in con- 
lunction with one of the five core courses. They will 
wrUe papers In the substantive course, and the papers 
wiil be graded by both the course instructor and a writ- 
mg teacher. 

m Vale, Cofne!I. Brown, Stanford, the University of Colo- 
rado, the University of Wisconsir^, the University of Illi- 
nois, Keene State CoiSege in Nw Hampshire, Simmons 
College, and countfess either institutions have intro- 
duced some forni of basic vvritmg instruction in the past 
few years. Many have,, In faici, Feiiistasted courses they 
dropped in recent decades. Tlhese actions have reversed 
a trend that saw the proportion of cofteges requiring 
freshman EngHshdrop from 90i percent in 1967 to 72 per^ 
cent in 1974— and not all thosefreshman eourses were in 
connposition. 
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THE ROOTS OF THE PROBLEM 



Perhaps one Lmderlying cause of the decline in writing abilU 
ity is the pervasive attitude that the written) word is nol ais 
important as it once was. Most general-mterasL magazines 
ceased publishmg as people turned to television for enteir- 
tainnierit and nev^s. 

Television debases the language as it strives to reach 
. as wide an audience as possible through Images and simple 
ianguage. With inflection, gesture, and expression all help- 
ing to convey meaning, verbal precision is less important 
than it is in writing, and standards, consequently, slip. 

The language of poHtics is often intended to obfuscate 
while seeming to enlighten. Advertising relies on emotional 
appeaf to short^ircuit rational thought. Many a self-serving 
profession uses jargon to exaggerate its claims to special 
knowledge. 

Some of the murky, misleading language one reads or 
hears every day is intended to be that way. But not all of it 
is. Much of it is simply inept. 

Lack of Practice 

T|ie nub of the matter is that vvriting is^a complex skill mas- 
t^^red only through lengthy, arduous effort. It is a participa- 
tbry endeavor, not a spectator sport' And most high school 
students do not get enough practice to become competent 
writers. 

Since the 1960s, schools have put less emphasis on 
composition dnd more on such activities as film criticism, 
journalism, theater, and what have you before students 
have acquired the fundamentals of written language. 

Even composition courses tend to emphasize ''crea= 
tive e5<pression'' and all too often consign grammar and 
other aspects of mechanics — the tools of the writer's 
trade — to limbo as an impediment to creativity. Writing in 
an uninhibited free-form' way heedless of conventional 
grammar and usage can be extremely satisfying. Such self- 
gratification may be good therapy, but it is rarely effective 
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communication because idlosYncratic mechanics and syn- 
tax draw attention to themselves md away from the 
writer's meaning. 

Standard English 

Eiiminating static to aliovv the message to come through is 
the fundamental purpose of Standard Erigfish. Not merely a 
''prestige dialect/' it is a highly practical set of conventions 
about the use of language that rhost educated people 

' ■ [Writing] IS a partldpafory 

endeavor, not a spectator sport. lE^ESj 

share: When it is used, readers are able to concentrate on 
the ideas behind the words and not stumble over extrane- 
ous quifks In language. Standard English facilitates com- 
munication among people conversant with it, ^ 

Writers may use any dialect th^y wish, of course, but 
they will succeed in communicating only with those who 
undRrstand the dialect. To communicate with a wider audi- 
ence, a writer must be able to handle Standard English, the 
dialect common to educated people in this nation. 

Good, experienced writers (and not all experienced 
writers are good, as so many professional journals attest) 
L have acquired such a firm grasp of grammar, rhetorjc, and 
logic that they usually write almost automatically in a way 
others can understand readily, They can do so because 
they have trained themselves to think clearly, using the 
conventions of Standard English, 

And there's the rub. One carinot write clearly unless 
one can think clearly, Thinking and wfiting clearly are diffi- 
cult tasks — so difficult in fact, that they are two of the pri- 
mary opemended goals of liberal arts education. 

The nation's colleges are now telling the nation's high 
schools that they want students who can express them- 
selves more clearly on paper. If high schools are to help stu- 
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dents learn to write, they must help English teachers, who 
are overloaded and underprepared to teach writing. 



Overloaded Teachers 

Schools must find ways to permit teachers to give students 
enough ssriting practice. For a composition course to be ef- 
fective, students must write frequently, their papers must 
be corrected carefuMy, and their mechanical errors, scram- 
bled organization, and stylistic gaffes must be explained so 
they can rectify them. 

Present teaching loads prohibit such careful, time-con- 
suming. procedures. A typical English teacher has five 
classes of 25 or 30 students each. A teacher with 150 stu- 
dents who spends 10 minutes going over each paper would 
spend 25 hours on each assignment on top of lesson plan- 
ning and other duties. A teacher, no matter how conscien- 
tious, simply does not have the time to give students the 
amount of practice they need. But cutting composition 
classes to a manageable size is an expense most districts 
cannot or will not countenance. 

The Lay Reader Program 

One way around the problem of class size is a program de- 
veloped by ETS staff members over 20 years ago. Rather 
than being burdened with the job of correcting all the stu- 
dents' papers, the teacher works with a part-time "lay 
reader" who has been trained to grade compositions. ETS 

K vi i ? Present teaching loads prohibit such 

carefu!^ time-consuming procedures, Gr^iO^i 

developed methods and rnaterials for selecting, training, 
and working with qualified people (usually college grad- 
uates who were not pursuing full=time careers). 

The essentials of the plan are that lay readers correct 
and grade students' papers, confer with students about 



|hair vv'Ork^ and give the teiacher the grades and comni^nts 
about the studerits' performance. Sonie^ tfacKers quickly 
r^^d evarv jiap'fer themselves; others read ohly a portiori of 
thern, Fre^d of ^ time-^constJrning chore, teachers can give 
mc?re vs nting assignments withuut slightihg oth^r aspects of 
their courses. Many schools used lay readers until the par 
tial eclipse of v^ritihg instruction iri the 1960s, 

Unprepared teachers 

The second n^slor obmde to efroctiv^ writing programs i5 
thatrn^^ny English teachers are ill-equiipped to te^ch writing 
and fe^l uhcortifortable doing so. ManV prograryis that pre^ 
pare English teachers concentrate heavily on literature and 
giv^ %\^oH shrift to writing^ There is even less ernphasis on 
the t^^chirig of writing, a skill that^Mke writing itself ^can 
be leafhed only through practice. 

^iuAA Many programs that prepare 
English twher$ concentrate 
heavily on litcr-ature and ^vc short 
shrift vvflting. 

One vvay to|help teachefs becor^i^ nnore proficient in 
teaching student^ to write is a series of vvoi-ksh^ps, Hk^ the 
Bay Area Writirig Project develoDed by th^ University of 
CalifQfhia st Berkeley five years ago, Cort^P^^sition teachers 
from schools and colleges atterid int<©r^sive suinrner clinics 
and further sessions held throughout th^ school ywr. Work- 
ing with Writing specialists, toachers study writing prob^ 
lefTis, diScuss remedies, and spend a '^t of time writihg. 
[Jack at rheir os^n schools, they tr^in other teacherS' 

£;^&and^d into the California VVriting Project, the pro- 
grani i5 now b^ifig used at eight othor CaliforniA colleges 
and universities, ^nd adaptations are ifi operation at Puke, 
Rutgers, Portland State (Oregoh), arid ^ rowing number of 
othor coHegcji, Some of these writing centers are getting in- 
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ilia' Une\^\r\§ horfi th^ Hation^l hndovvmont for the Hu= 
i^ianitjei^, vvhiCH \^ h\%o fgndif^g 3 numbf^r of other writing 
Droject^ across thQ n^ti^n. 

EVaLUATINC WglTINC ABlUTIES 

On^ of nio-fix tfCjLJb!e:sornc as|.5ec:ts of any program de= 
sign^^d to iftipr^v^ ^^itihg abiHtiys ix ev^ciluating those abih- 
t\e^. Py its vf>ry ntitur^^, Writing defies precise evaluation. 

AlMltiAl%-Qhc7ic%, §h^^r^"3riSvV£3r, ahd s jf^iilar forms of ''objec- 
tive'' tests f^lativ^ly simpler to ScQfe, and they yield 
good a^ae^srfiehts of nie^hAPiCal aspects of vvritingsuch as 
^Ord us^g<&, ^hf^ffirn^r. arid Sb^lling- More sophisticated 
forrns d^Wfl^P^d ih r^^c^nt y^^^^ de^l v^\th logical relation- 
ships, categorizing^ inf£?N?hc^s, diction, and other relatively 
compl^K sMIls, % d€ v^'0l| c?n thai^? kihds of questions, a 
ptQi^oo nuist h^ve a fafrlv\vc5lUclev4jQpecj verbal facilfty. 

But n>^ny boHeve the best yv^y to rneasure such essen- 
thh as ^rgAfii2ing ability, clarUv of ej^taression, and other 
rn^ra ihtrjcat*^ ^nd subtle fACt^^rs is to have students Hrite. 
Evalu^tihfi wntifig $^nip|o^ i's f^ot, however, anjexact pro- 
co$s sin^e it d%p^n«i5 heavily On hurrian judgnieiits. Be- 
,cAUs^ of general l^ck hf cpnfid^^nc^^rMubjec^ive evalua- 
tions ih this objective t\0^ g^m bt^c^use of the length of 
tif^ie it taki^5 to stole WfitihS safyib'es, assays have not been 
USt'd rriUQh ih Uihg^^-^Cidt? touting prog(-3rtis in r&cent years- 

Scoring Problfirn Elimih^tes Es$av Tests 

The Cf^llog^. Doar^ ^nd EYS tried one \^dV around the essays 
^^oNng prablern ih ihe early 19&0s wh^ri. in rosponse to re- 
c^L\e%t% from cf^l'^g^s cc^ncorn^d tibout the (^?w writing abilh 
ty their obpi'cAnt^. th^v introdu^^oci an opticndl Vvriting 
Mhriple im^ the Adtfijssion^ Testing Program. ETS did not 
s^oft' th^ s^hfipi^s but s^fitcQpi^s ic> colleges where, pre- 
surriably, Erigli$h f^^^ulty rfiem'bc^r^ ^Vtiluated them. The 
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College Board disconlinued the writing ssriiple in i967 
after an ETS study found that few colleges including 
some that had reqeusted it— had much enthusiasm for it or 
did anything with it. 

During the 19505 and '60s, many research scitrndsts in^ 
vestigated the value of essay tests. Some studies were quite 
eldborate. One involved Over 600 high i^choo! students who 
v/rote five essays, took six objective testSp ^nd did two 
other exercises. Each essay was evaluated by 2S readers 
and two of them by another 145 readers. 

All thesu studies reached much the same conclusion; 
Writing samples made slight contributions to the predictive 
accuracy of objective tests The question then became: ''Is 
the increased accuracy worth the increased cost of scQf- 
ingT' The answer was most frequently ''no;' 

Yet the value of essay scores is still irrefutable, if a 
way could be found to cut the cost of scoring. 

ONE SOLUTION TO THE SCORING PROBLEM 

ETS test-development specialists did just that In the 19605. 
Called "holistic scoring/' the nnethod is based ori the belief 
that the overall impression that a written passage makes i^ 
more important than spelling, punctuation, organization, 
or any other single aspect. A scorer reads the paper quickly 
and assigns it a score (usually on a scale of 1 to 3 or of T to 

Lf.2dt :3 Writing samples made slight 
contributions to the predictive 
accuracy of objective tests. ^S^p 

4]-. Two or three people score every paper anci the sum of 
their scores becorpes the'paper's final score. 

Refore a typical scoring session begins, ETS str ff mom^ 
bers explain the holistic method. The teachers who vvill do 
the scoring under the direction of one of their number, who 
is the "master reader/' discuss what to look for in evaluate 




ing the papers. They also score dozens of sampler and 
reach a consensus on which ones merit particular scorers S0 
that evGryone uses similar strindards. 

Advantages of Holistic Scoring 

Holistic scoring is thus a relativefv quick, inexpensive way 
of getting a general impression of a student's writing abili- 
ty. It cannot be used exclusiveiy m the classroom, however," 
because students need the results of careful analytical 
grading of th^Mf papers to leorn how to improve their writ- 
ing. But teachers ran use the method for some papers Ind 
thus have time to give more writing assignments. 

Whm used teachers in a school or district, the ho= 
iistic method has advantages other than speed. It induces 
teachers to think about writing and to share their viovvs 
about standards and otner aspects of the rraft. Thus it 
helps clarify and unify teachers' ideas of what they expect 
and can expec from studcnt^^ Thu metfiod itsulf also con- 
cc^mtrates teachers' attention on what students do wpll 
rather than on their mistakes. 

Those clear-cut advantages have attracted the atten^ 
tion of many educators. In thu past few years, ETS staff 
members have given workshops in holistic sconng to teach^ 
ers in many states. And inquiries about the method have 
come from nations throughout the world. 

Grading 85,000 Essays in a Week 

[hp holistir method made* it possible to reintroduce a writ- 
ing sample into the (inylish Composition /^Achievement Test, 
part of the College Board's Admissions Testing Program, 
after a Hix=vear lapse, Lacfi of 85,000 stuclentb wrote a 2(> 

:r Hofistic Scoring is thus a relatively 
quick; inexpensive way of getting a 
general impression of a student's 
writine abilitv. Mi 



minute essay (m adiUUon to conipleting a 40'minute multi^ 
pie<hoice section) in December 1977, and about a week 
later over 225 high khool and college English teachers 
from 48 siates uh^\ in Atianri;C City, New Jersey, to score the 
papprs Afrer a bncrf workshop an holistic scnring/ they 
spent nvo days reading and scoring papers ; 

fuich paper read by three people, making « total 
0? 255,000 rr-cidmg5 in 6;M0 reader-hours^'Or about 70 ^ec- 
ond^ per essay residing. It took about to yrade 

each essay 

Essays Assess College-Level Writing - 

Ihf^ Cont^ge level [■ i^amlnafion Program (CLEP), a series of 
tp^ts that manY coll<?oes u^e to grant sluctents credit for 
harnmg they acquired elsewhertf, \% also taking advaptage 
of iht^ speed of holi^rjc ^^corlng Stafting m lune 1978, CLEP 
IS offering two versipns of a new 90minute English Com- 
pDSftion exam On*? version has a 45^minute multiple- 
choice ^CfCtion and a 45-fininute esiay to be centrally graded 
by college English machefs following the* Jurte and October 
tt*st dates on whtch the essay is offwred The other version ' 
ha^ two ^^^mmute objective sections and is given at each 
monthly CLEP testing sessiulMjegrnning in October 1978, 

Cbllege facultv menibers and ETS ieSt dovelopers 
wrotththe new extinn's questions, which were pretested on 
groups of coilejie students The first 'objective section- 
common to both versions --deah primarily 4ith the sen-^ 
lence structure, phrnsmg, clarity The second objective 
flection covers laryer elements of wrUing: logic, che use of 
supporting doiaii, and adapting language to paftkular puf» 
pose%;;af)d audionces= The' question& involve sequence of 
ideas, transitions, cohefence, specificity of examples, and 
appropriateness of evidence and word choice 

Training Teachers to Score Holistically 

ETS staff members have also trained local teachers to use 
holistic scoring to evaluate their ov, n students In the fall of 

IP 



1976, the Cary, Indiana, scHools vvsnted to assess their stu- 
dents' writing abilities. That faH,-^.f^O ninth, tenth, and 
eleventh graders wrote compositions. ETrtaught about 60 
teachers to use the holistic method, and in an^'ail'day ses- 
sion, each teacher read between 200 and 300 paper^s. Everv 



in an ail-day session^ each 
teacher read between 20O and 300 

papers. 

paper was read and evakiatud twice, and fainng papers 
were given an additional analytical reading to identify the 
students' difficulties. 

Assessing Writing in English and Frenph 

The Depa'tment of Education of the province of New 
Brunswick, Canada, has used the holistic method to assess 
the writing ability of students throughout the province and, 
at the sarne time, to give teachers an idea of how well their 
own students can write. 

In 1977, New Brunssvick administrators asked ETS to 
help them assess the writing abilities of fifth, eighth, and 
eleventh graders, 65 percent of whom speak English and 35 
percent French. ETS consultants trained teachers to devise 
test exercises that would measure students' grasp of vari- 
ous types of writing. Six committees of teacliers (represent- 
mg the three grade levels and t^vo languages) then wrote ex- 
ercises to elicit particular kinds of writing. From these exer- 
cises, 50 in English and SO in French were pretested on 3,000 
students who spoke each language. Teachers trained by 
ETS scored the exercises holistically and eliminated inef- 
fective ones (too hard, too easv, ambiguous). 

Teachers throughout the province gave the final tests 
in their classrooms and, working with a scoring manual de- - 
veloped jointly by the Department of Education and ETS, 
met in groups to score them. Thus the teachers immedi- 
ately learned how well their ovvft students could write. 
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Teacher=readefs from the entire province met in No- 
vember to score the exercises of a random sample of 6,000 
students to draw provincewide profiles of writing abi!ities 
at the three levels in the tvvo languages. 

COLLEGE PLACEMENT TESTS 

When the California State University and College system 
wanted to improve its method of placing freshrnen in En- 
glish courses, officials asked ETS for help. Working with En- 
glish faculty members from CSUC's^19 institutions, ETS 
specialists developed a IVi-hour test combining three multi= 
pie-choice sections (reading, sentence construction, and 
logic and organization] plus a 45-minute essay section, First 
offered in August 1877; the test was taken by 30,000 stu- 
dents in 1977-78. The essays are graded holistically by 
CSUC English faculty members after each testdate. 

Multiple-Choice Testing 

Although holistic scoring has made it possible for essay 
tests to re-emerge on a large scale, multiple'cholce assess- 
ments are still the least expensive and most frequently used 
form of large-scale testing. 

!n 1974, responding to requests from the nation's col- 
leges, ETS and the College Board introduced an experimen- 
tal test, the Test of Standard WrlTfen English, Into th^e'A^^ 
; missions Testing Program along with the SAT, A 30-minute 
multiple-choice test that assesses a student's grasp. of the 
conventions of Standard English on a rather rudimentary 
level, TSWE has proven so effective that it has been made a 
permanent part of the program and is also available to col- 
leges separately for their own use. 

Isolating Verbal Abilities 

In the fall of 1977, the College Board and ETS introduced a 
new kind of test battery for placement in freshman English 
courses— the Descriptive Tests of Language Skills CDTLS). 
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The battery, which zeroes in on specific verbal abilities, 
consists of five multiple-choice tests: Reading Comprehen- 
sion, Vocabulary, Sentence Structure, Logical Relation- 
ships, and Usage. Each test takes 30 rpinutes, except Vocab- 
ulary, which takes only 15. the tests may be used to diag- 
nose a student's particular strengths and weaknesses so 
that he or she can be placed in courses at the proper level 
or so that an individual instructional program can be 
worked out. Students can also score the tests themselves to 
identify immediately those areas that need improvement. 

The tests can be given as a battery, singly, or in any 
combination. Pilot tested in a number of public and private 
two- and four-year colleges in 1977-78, the new tests have 
several important and unusual features. In addition to a 
total score, each test (except Vocabulary) yields three or 
four descriptions (based on clusters of questions) of a stu- 
dent's command, of particular aspects of language, the 
Reading Comprehension test, for example, has three de- 
scriptive clusters: understanding main ideas, understanding 
direct statements, and drawing inferences. The Logical Re- 
lationships test analyzes the student's ability to categorize 
ideas, use appropriate connectives, make analogies, and 
recognize principles of organization. 

Under consideration for development are six other de- 
scriptive tests: finding information; typographic, conven- 
tions, deriving meaning from context, word attack skills, 
recognizing meaning, and effectiveness of expression. 
Whether or not these tests will be developed depends on 
how well the first five are received and the amount of inter- 
est educators express in the additional ones. 

Assessing Minimum Competence 

The growing concern that many of the nation's high school 
graduates cannot read, write, or compute well enough to 
lead independent, productive lives has spawned the basic 
skills movement— an attempt by nearly every state d^pdrt- 
ment of education and thousands of local school districts 



i^tt Students can also score the tests 
themselves to identKy immediately 
those areas that need !mprovemer4. 

; to ensure that graduates have the abiliEies they need to 
function effectively in adult life. 

In response to the need for tests of minimuni compe^ 
tence ETS has created, with the aid of a co^nsortium of over 
300 school districts, the Basic Skills Assessnnent Program 
(see FOCUS 4. lmrn/nc to read). The program, introduced m 
the fall of 1977 consists of tests in reading, math, and writ- 
ing When given to students near the end of junwr high or 
early in high school, the tests pinpoint studeMs' w«ak= 
nesses so thev may be corrected before graduation. 

The writing t^'St has two 45-minute parts: a rs^tjuestion 
multiple-choice wution called "A Writer^s Skills" and an 
optional writing sample. The writing sample asks students 
to write a letter applying for a job, to fill out a simple form 
like an application for a driver's license, and to wr.te a 
short imaginative or expository passage. 

WRITING CENTER FORMED 

As the national concern for writing ability has grown, so 
has the volume of inquiries and requests for assistance dh 
rected to ETS. Schools are asking for help m planning and 
evaluating writing programs and in organizing in^rvice 
training for teachers. Colleges are askinl how to identify 
the large numbers of students who, may need special 
writing instruction, how to diagnose a student's particular 
weaknesses, how to evaluate programs, how to revise 
writing courses and, most frequently, how to teach wnting. 

Associations, business firms, govemment agencies, 
and other organizations are coming to ETS for advice on 
assessing and improving the writing abilities of middle^ an^d 
upper-echelon managers, who must be able to write read- 
able reports. News organizations have even asked for help 
in estimating the writing abilities of prospective reporters. 
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To handle this increasing Inf kijc of inquiries ETS estab- 
lished a new writing center, called "Programs for the As^ 
sessment of Writing/' in the spring of 1978. Still in its for- 
mative stages, the center is respondi ng to requests for assis- 
tance that fall outside the provmce of existing ETS testing 
programs. It will also coordinate ETS research into the 
teaching and evaluation of writing, keep in touch with wris- 
ing programs across the nation, and ky plans for a national 
.nformation center on the teaching and evaluation of writ- 
ing and writing programs. 

Only a few months old, the center. is already involved 
m conducting workshops on holistic scoring, evaluating 
writing programs in several school districts, and advising 
the New Jersey Writing Project, an adaptation of the Bay 
Area Writing Project. 



A FLURRY OF ACTIVITY 



All the activity aimed at irnproving writing ability promises 
to have an effecK It won't happen quickly, however Wrib 
mg IS a demand ing^endeavor and one cannot learn to do it 
well overnight. But\he problem has been recognized and 
many things are being done about it. 

Nearly every day brings news of the formation of new 
vvntmg programs for teachers and students, the raising or 
remstatement of writing requirement's in colleges,, and 
c horuses of new voices deplorl^ng the state of writing. '• 
^ — ' Kiarge PafroT WcredRlfor that recognition must go' 
to the n.ews media, including television, which impressed 
onto the public consciousness what had been a perennial 
concern of a small group of writers and educators As one 
college English teacher said, "Thahk Cod for the publicity 
It has made students willing to admit they cannot write 
very well and to seek help in learning how to do so." 

Perhaps, Messrs. Thurber, White, and Barzun there is 
hope yet. i . , ' 
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